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duality and national character art retained, though its inspiration did come 
from beyond the Alps. 

As a thoughtful study of Renaissance art in all its phases and in its 
broadest relations to literature and to general culture, this book is of the 
highest interest, and a model in its field. A notice of it would be incom- 
plete without warm praise of the illustrations, which are chosen with the 
greatest care and discrimination, and are admirably executed. There is a 
decided advance on the usual range of selection, and importance is given 
to original drawings and to miniature-painting. 

A. L. Frothingham, Jr. 



Syrian Stone-Lore ; or, The Monumental History of Pales- 
tine. By Claude Reignier Conder, R. E., Author of Tent 
Work in Palestine, Heth and Moab, etc. Published for the Com- 
mittee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. Pp. xiv, 472. London, 
1886, Richard Bentley and Son. 

Captain Conder has taken an attractive subject, and written a book which 
will no doubt find a good many readers. It contains ten chapters, and treats, 
in succession, of Canaanites, Phenicians, Hebrews, Jews and Samaritans, 
The Greek Age, The Herodian Age, The Roman Age, The Byzantine Age, 
The Arab Conquest, and The Crusaders. It is furnished with three maps, 
twenty-nine illustrations, and an index. The dedication is to Prince Albert 
Victor of Wales. It is plainly intended, not merely by the author, but by 
the Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, to be a standard manual, 
for popular use. Apart, then, from the fact that the author courteously 
invites criticism and correction, it is proper that the book should be ex- 
amined with great freedom. 

No depreciation of Captain Conder's services is involved in the statement 
that those writings, and parts of writings, in which he has dealt with his 
own travels and immediate observations are of greater value than those 
in which he has entered upon more general discussions. The sagacity, 
endurance and executive power without which there can be no valuable ex- 
plorations, do not necessarily imply the accurate, detailed and patient 
scholarship, the familiarity with scientific discussions and the trained judg- 
ment which must be brought to bear on the tentative results of the explorer. 
Rarely are these two sets of qualities combined in one man. They were, 
in Dr. Edward Robinson. They are not, in Captain Conder. 

This makes it all the more unfortunate that he should have undertaken 
a work of so wide a scope as the present. The field is too large for any one 
archaeologist ; it is too large even for most compilers ; and far too large 
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for a compiler of limited resources. In the " List of Authorities " some of 
the most authoritative are conspicuous by their absence. This applies 
especially to German books, and to French in a less degree. For Assyri- 
ology, the dependence is on the little coterie of English students of the 
wedge-inscriptions, with some aid from Lenormant. The names of even 
Schrader, Delitzsch and Haupt are wanting. The chapter on Phenicia 
seems to have been prepared without reference to the Corpus Inscriptiomtm 
Semitiearum, and indeed with no endeavor to master late investigations 
and discussions. In Egyptology, we have English names in abundance — 
although the publications of the Egypt Exploration Fund are lacking — 
a few French (notably not Maspero), and of German, Brugsch (in trans- 
lation), but not Wiedemann, nor even Ebers. For Palestine topography 
and geography, we have the English, again, Robinson and Socin (in trans- 
lation) but not Guthe, nor Schick, nor any reference to the periodical issued 
by the German Palestine Exploration Society. And so one might go on. 
This does not arouse bright anticipations for the trustworthiness of the book. 
Nor does a perusal of it succeed in establishing one's confidence. The 
fact that the proposed plan is not consistently carried out, and that we have 
a good deal of matter which is related to the monumental discoveries either 
remotely, or not at all, while much is omitted that ought to be discussed, 
is not the matter of chief consequence. Apart from this, there is a grave 
defect in method, and a grave defect in the results, both closely related to 
each other, and to the limitations already referred to. The defect in method 
is substantially this, that, while there is much assertion, there is little care 
to substantiate assertion. On questions of fact the name of an author is 
sometimes a guarantee of precision. Unfortunately, this cannot be affirmed 
in the present case. Nor is the lack supplied by adequate proofs. For 
sound argument is substituted the authority of popular names, or the con- 
venient " probably." This method does not become harmless when it is 
employed by so honest and earnest a man as Captain Conder. It is essen- 
tially a vicious method, and is one of the greatest hindrances of our day to 
the spread of real knowledge. Popular books cannot be filled with the 
niceties of specialists, but when they are designed for instruction they 
can and should embody recognized scholarship, or offer rational grounds 
for the acceptance of their statements. It would be no loss, in the present 
case, if the necessity of giving reasons should have the effect of consider- 
ably diminishing the number of assertions. One manifestation of the de- 
fect referred to appears in the foot-notes, and the mode of reference, there 
and elsewhere, to the authorities on whom dependence is placed. The cases 
are legion where the authority for fact and for opinion is not given, or given 
merely by name, without mention of the treatise or book. The earnest 
reader is baffled and cut off from the intelligent pursuit of the subject. It 
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may be a question how far foot-notes are called for, in a popular ■work. If 
they are used, they should justify themselves by being useful. As a result, 
partly of this superficial method, partly of other matters previously touched 
upon, there is a great confusion in the book between established scientific 
facts, plausible conjectures, exploded hypotheses, and the capricious vagaries 
of the riders of archaeological hobbies. What is an intelligent lay reader 
to do, when he finds, on the first page, that if " Syria " " be of Semitic origin, 
it is not of the same root as Assyria, being spelled with Samech instead of 
Shin," or that the Egyptian name for Syria (Luden = Ruten) " is probably 
connected with that of Lydia," or (p. 2), that the Biblical Hor ha Har (Nu. 
xxxiv, 7) is " perhaps" to be connected with "the Semitic Akharn, 'the 
back ' or ' west,' " etc., etc. ? Perhaps the pages on the Hittites will be modi- 
fied by the author's discovery, so oracularly announced not long ago, of the 
decipherment of the inscriptions of Hamath. Until the public are permitted 
to share this knowledge any opinion would be venturesome. 

While one might thus go on browsing through the book, its characteristic 
features can be presented by illustrations taken from some one portion of it. 
The chapter on " The Hebrews " is better than some others, for the purpose, 
because the sources of information are so abundant. It covers some thirty 
pages, and begins with a wise rejection of the equation, Egyptian Aperu = 
Hebrews. On the next page we have an allusion to the " Moabite Stone," 
but a very inadequate one, — was not the publication of Smend and Socin 
issued in time ? P. 1 1 6 reminds us that Hezekiah sent Sennacherib, accord- 
ing to the latter's account, " thirty talents (£15,000) of gold, 800 talents 
(£400,000) of silver," etc. Nothing can be more obvious than this. In 
the same way, doubtless, the Biblical statement {II Kings, xvin, 14) might 
be annotated: — "300 talents (£150,000) of silver,"— even although a 
trifling discrepancy of £250,000 is thus invented. Of course, if a talent 
of gold has a value of £500, a talent of silver must have the same value. 
"A pound's a pound, all the world around," — and why should we raise 
difficult monetary problems by distinguishing between the money equiva- 
lent of a pound, — or a talent, — of silver, and that of a pound, or a talent, 
of gold ? Captain Conder's method introduces a pleasing simplicity into 
the systems of ancient weights and values for which many besides unlearned 
readers will be grateful. We hear (pp. 117, sqq.), a little more of the Si- 
loam inscription than of that of Dibon, but the author is inexcusable for 
giving us a drawing from his own sadly imperfect squeeze, instead of follow- 
ing the painstaking and deliberate impressions and drawings of Guthe, 
Socin and Kautzsch. The epigraphic remarks are unimportant, though the 
subject is far otherwise. Many Assy riologists would be glad to know as much 
about the use of papyrus in Babylonia, as Captain Conder asserts (p. 118), 
from the interpretations of Talbot, Sayce and George Smith, and would wel- 
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come an equal assurance of his affirmation that " the ark-builder in Akka- 
dian story is Tamzi, who became the Phoenician Tammuz " (p. 120). The 
argument for age from the archaisms of Genesis (p. 121) is antiquated. The 
historical coincidences between Hebrew and Assyro-Babylonian records are 
summarily dismissed (pp. 123 aq.), and the list of cuneiform monuments in 
Syria (p. 124) is confused, and imperfect. It is not even clear whether the 
writer wishes to say that Nebuchadnezzar's inscriptions at the Dog River 
are included in the " six Assyrian tablets " found there, and the article 
cited from the TSBA. contains no allusion to inscriptions by Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Our hopes are raised a little by finding the author cautious in 
statement with regard to the Elamitic sovereignty in Abraham's time, but 
they begin to fall again at his confident translation (p. 125) of Ur-uk 
(=Ur?) as "great city," and we wonder why (p. 126) he thinks "Istar 
Chemosh probably a double deity." 27 Kings, xvn, 17, to which he does 
not refer, has perhaps suggested his remark about human victims (p. 128), 
but his citation of Hos. xu, 11 gives color to the suspicion that he thinks 
it is supported by this passage also, which is not exactly the case. The 
trifling slip by which Hos. xu, 11 is made to refer to Bethel, and the 
mysterious date of " about 700 b. c." for sacrifices at Gilgal, may be passed 
by. Indeed, this examination grows wearisome, and one may as well end 
it by a mere allusion to the remark (p. 137) that " Sennacherib speaks 
especially of ' workmen and builders,' showing that artisans existed in 
Jerusalem," — where the fact stated is incorrect, and the argument child- 
ishly superfluous. 

Of course, one might call attention to points where the author gives — 
there is great temptation to say, happens upon — exact facts, and sensible 
co.nclnsions, but these are so enveloped in matters which are either doubtful 
or positively wrong as to make the book unfit for the instruction of the peo- 
ple, and for any apologetic purpose worse than worthless. If the treatment 
here accorded to it seems excessively severe, let it be remembered that the 
strong language used of it is called forth by the measure in which the scholar- 
ship that has gone to its elaboration falls short of being severe enough. 

Francis Brown. 
Union Theological Seminary, 

New York City. 

De Origine Historia Indicibus Scrinii et Bibliothecae Sedis 
Apostolicae Commentatio Joannis Baptistae De Rossi [Ex 
tomo I recensionis Codieum Palatinorum Latinorum Bibliothecae 
Vaticanae]. 4to, pp. cxxxiv. Romae, 1886, Ex Typographeo 
Vaticano. 



